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: . 1 
es MANAG BiRTDIS. | assembly slowly dispersing to their several homes. Al- 
though she appeared engaged in deep contemplation, yet 
BY WM. COMSTOCK. 
‘his approach was immediately noticed, and her rich 
Original. 





Oh! dangerous position !— I do not mean that the girl 
was in danger of falling from the precipice — but that 
the heart of the youth was not made of flint, although 
| until this moment, he had not made the discovery. 


Anp what unto them was the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide? 

Its living things, its air and sky 

Were nothing to their mind and eye. 

And heedless as the dead are they 

Of all around, above: beneath, 

As if all else had passed away — 

They only for each other breathe. 


| The features of the young lady were not such as every || 
}one would consider handsome. The glow of her cheeks 
had gone to supply the lustre of her eyes, which were 
a Tae Noste Baro. || large and full of heart. Their eyes met, and were not) 
| withdrawn so suddenly as they might have been, had a} 
‘third person witnessed the. meeting. 


‘Snort here thy stay! for souls of holiest birth 
Dwell but a moment with the sons of earth; 

To this dim sphere, by God’s indulgence given, 
Their friends are angels, and their home is Heaven !’ 


Alfred presumed | 


Wuo has not, at least once in his life, met, unexpec- teed call him by name. 
iedly, with some countenance that appeared familiar to herself on the plea that she supposed he was about to 
him, while it was impossible to recall the precise time errsine mer. P 
when he had seen it before — some countenance whose Ree otae ae tay AM, — iii 
expression contained all that is amiable and lovely in {customs of society permitted it. 





‘I think I could Jove that man,’ was the secret lan-| 
spell to conjure up some bright bui indefinite scene, like || S4°s¢ of the maiden’s heart; and such a sentiment in| 
‘soft music sweet and mournful to the soul?’ In vain|| ber pure breast was more flat ering to the favored youth | 
do we rack our memory — in vain do we review every|,'han he could have imagined, had he been capable of 
moment of the past; the well-remembered stranger is ‘reading her thoughts. 

not to be found upon the record of our experience. | Alfred passed the maiden with a slight bow, and, 





at 
dl ent, supposed he should see | .. He|| cm. 
How shall we account for this? I may be thought||'24t moment, supposed he should see her no more. 


superstitious, but I cannot help it. There is so much to|| 3% convinced that she was not an ordinary peasant gir]; ' 
believe — so little that true philosophy dare to disbelieve, || 
that what appears like the wildest conjecture, is, in nine|,"°* t© Warrant him in believing she was from the city. 
eases out of ten, sober reality. 


other manner than by attributing it to the immediate in-|/°'2¢?eal. Her complexion was not of that snowy white- 


. > : ° A > oss whic . > ire; b "Ac “ " 
terference of superior beings with the ways of men. — ness which most men admire; but was clear and healthy. | 


: 2 s her co >pale— > soul shone 
That engaging countenance has been presented to us be- | Yet was her countenance pale — her whole soul shone in| 
a cont : ‘ | her eyes. 
fore, not while we were frequenting the haunts of our]| . + betel A 
living species; but when our eyes have been closed in ful intellect was struggling to overthrow. 
deep sleep, when the cold and tame realities of this out- 
of-door world have been merged in imaginative exist-|| Which had thus flitted before his eyes, until he reached | 
ence; when the half disenthralled spirit has wandered|| the next village. Not being satisfied in his mind that he | 
on the margin of Eternity’s golden shore, until angels!| ad now seen the maiden for the 
were duskily visible, then has the finger of God traced 
a semblance on the tablet of our memory to prove that, | 





first time, he made || 





at least, sometimes ‘ marriages are made in Heaven !’— ithe interest with which the unknown had inspired him. | 
Philosophy may find a different explanation, but my soul |} 
shrinks from her icy touch, and prefers the oflice of the | | ir 
bee, to gather more substance from opening flowers, to, tion; 
that of the spider who spins his web, thinly, from his 
own entrails. 


He learned that she was the daughter of a nei iehbor-| 


and that the young Rebecca — that was her name 
|—had not disappointed his hopes. 
|formed that her hand had been sought in marriage by, 
Such were the reflections of a pale but elegant youth, ||/the most fashionable young sparks in that part of the) 
as he wended his way along the shores of the Hudson,} country, but that she had promptly, yet kindly, dismissed | 
on a dewy summer morning; and if ever mortal had||them all. This was no very encouraging news to Al- || 
cause for such reflections, he was certainly excusable || 
for indulging them. He was from the city —one of| very high opinion of his prowess in matters of gallantry. 
those strolling geniuses who are always most in compa-|| He felt that he should not be afraid to tell Rebecca he | 
ny when they are alone; whose own little world of mind}, loved her, in pretty plain terms; but for the tedious! 
contains not room enough for their own thoughts and || forms of a regular courtship, be felt an unconquerable || 
those of another, excepting that other should be exactly |, aversion; and as it appeared the maiden had already 
such a one as he imagined the maiden to be, whose large ‘proved relentless to other suitors, he felt very unwilling | | 
dark eyes had just shed their mild radiance upon his||to be added to the list of inconsolables. 
perturbed soul. pride had a little to do in the affair; 

He met her in a spot more remarkable for sublimity | 
than beauty. The scenery had naturally attracted him | real nature. 
thither, and it is reasonable to conclude from this little 
circumstance that their tastes agreed. He first saw her 
standing on a crag and looking down upon a brawling||immediately understood each other. Perhaps I ought to) 
stream, that, after rumbling over pebbles and twigs, shed | describe the manner of their introduction—the way that, 
itself abroad upoa the matted grass, like a tumultuous! | Alfred went about to accomplish it, and the first words| 


Perhaps that 
but all his cogita-} 





as 


‘melting glance fell directly upon his speaking eyes.—| 





‘that passed between them. But I am obliged to say that 
|| all that was very common place. There were no slight 
|| blushes, no faltering accents, no half suppressed sighs. 
|No marching and countermarching. They came to- 
|gether as young men and women generally do, and in 
|one short hour were thoroughly and heartily acquainted 
with each other. Neither had any thing to conceal, and 
although love was not once the subject of their conver- 
sation, yet both were strongly convinced that they were 





| trembled slight 
,and still there was not sufficient affectation in her man-|| y 


cot, tieneiieee anceuis | Her dark hair fell over her neck and shoulders in natur-| 
an, th , aeCL mal 
es A mie i z le . 2lets: 1 Was pec larly Juxurious b 

for this singular recognition of unknown persons in no al ringlets; her form was peculiarly luxurious, but ite was the reply. 


| 
Hers was a good constitution which a power-} 


The youth passed on, pondering upon the lovely vision || ¢ 


||such enquiries jn the village as were calculated to ob-|| 
tain for him the desired information, withcut betraying || 


He was also in| 


fred, as he was not a lady’s man, and entertained noj| beheld her standing on the same s 





tions only proved how ignorant he was of Rebecca’s|| 


A meeting soon took place —that is no very difficult) |toward him; but now those eyes were lighted up with 
matter in a country village—and Alfred and Rebecca ||the pleasure of recognition — her sweet, plaintive voice 


loving and beloved. They seemed to have been ac- 
‘quainted for years. But the thrilling ecstacy with which 
‘they listened to each other’s discouise, proclaimed that 
\|familiarity does not always breed contempt. When 


\| their eyes met, they seemed to look into each other’s 


upon a prolonged gaze, because he thought he had seen || 'souls, and the interchange of sentiment between them 
the maiden before, and expected each moment to hear || 


| was like the cementing together of their naked hearts. 


She might well have excused || They did not perceive that the attention of the compa- 
|| ny present at their first interview was closely attracted 


ltoward them. They had never seen Rebecca so com- 
municative, and the young ladies in an especial manner 
| were much interested by the alteration in her deport- 
|| ment. Sly whispers passed round; and indignant glan- 
lI ces were darted from wnder the sombre brows of many 
||a jealous swain, but the enamored pair knew nothing of 
the stir they were making in the world. Each had 
found a gem priceless and rare, and each was insensible 
to all else beneath the sun. The time of separation 
The party broke up, and Alfred bade adieu to 
} Xebecca in her father’s hall. He took her hand. It 
He saw that a slight cloud was upon 





her brow. 
| ‘We shall see you again?’ said she in a low tone. 
‘If I consult my inclination, how can you doubt it ?’ 


‘Or mine,’ said Rebecca, extricating her hand, and 
bidding him adieu. 

‘ Very easily won, surely,’ said Alfred to himself, as 
he pursued his way homeward; ‘but shall I prize her 
ithe less on that account? Eecause we are so admirably 
|fitted for each other that our minds assimilate, our 
| hearts spring together at the first interview, shall I set 
|more lightly by the precious boon than if I had earned 
|it by persevering toil and arduous assiduities ?’ 
| Then the thought momentarily passed through his 
mind that she had been the beloved of many, and that 
||perhaps, she had used the same means to get them in 
her toils which she had practised toward him, and that 


ng squire, who had taken great pains with her educ ca-||she might be a coquette whose only aim was to add his 


/hame to the — of her unsuccessful admirers. 


But he 
felt that he w 


as judging her by the rules which were ap- 
| plicable sale to common-place women, and that Rebecca 
| was as different from them as his heart could desire. 

On the next day Alfred sauntered to the spot where he 
jhad first seen Rebecca,and started with surprise as he 
pot, and looking down 
| upon the brook in precisely the same manner as when 

he first noted that striking countenance; but now the 
||sight was one of still more interest than it was then; 
for he had proved her mind to be fraught with every 
noble sentiment which he had, at first, only imagined 
‘her to possess; and the conviction that he was be- 
‘loved by this artless and high-souled creature, that he 
jcould now address her without restraint, filled up the 
Again did she mark his 


|measure of his happiness. 
‘approach, and again was her sudden glance directed 


was heard bidding him to ascend the rock, and, in a mo- 
|ment, he was at her side. 


i} 


| ‘You are partial to this spot,’ said he. 
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‘It is the only place,’ replied Rebecca, ‘ where I can | 
be alone. The peasant comes not here, because the 
land is not accessible to the plough, and the manufactur- | 
er penetrates not the wild recess, because this little brook | 
at our feet is not sufficiently powerful for a water privi-| 
lege. Do you know that I had a singular dream last | 
night?’ | 

‘How should I?’ | 

‘Strange if you should not,’ replied Rebecca, ‘since | 
you were there;’ and she laughed in that peculiar man- 
ner which innocence alone can attain. 

‘But the dream,’ said Alfred, ‘1am fond of hearing 
dreams, especially when 

‘You figured in them yourself,’ said Rebecca. ‘ Well, 
your vanity is very excusable; but let us sit. Beneath | 
this tree is a thick shade —I have a tale concerning this | 
tree. Which will you hear first ?’ 

‘Oh, the dream by all means. There are many such 
trees as this— but very few such dreamers as you.’ 

‘ Her quick glance was again darted toward the youth 
when he concluded with the ambiguous phrase, and for, 
a moment, a sad expression dimmed the lustre of her 





eyes. * || restored each to its original elements. 


‘Before I relate my dream,’ said she, ‘I must have 
your promise that you do not consider me either silly or 
loquacious. I have had some misgivings since we met 
last night, that you would regard me as a great talker. | 
But, indeed lamnot. Yet I think you are something of 
a prattler, yourself, and when a young gentleman asks a 
great many questions, he is no nearer being satisfied 
when a!l but one are answered, than he was before his 
curiosity had begun to be gratified. Therefore if I talk 
much, you must lay all the blame to yougself, for it seems 
as if you had thrown down a partition between me and 
the world, and my long pent up ideas flow without re- 
straint.’ 

‘ And be assured,’ said Alfred, ‘that the sands of Ara- 
by could not be more grateful for a shower than I am 
for your sweet discourse. I have been a well whose wa- 
ters were low in the time of great drought, but the re- 
viving rain doth make my, heart swell and overflow, un- 
til Tam less saturnine than a voluble Frenchman. The 
fault is mutual, depend upon it. lam not used to talk 
so much.’ 

‘You may doubt me,’ said she, ‘ when I tell you that I 
feel afraid to tell you all my thoughts.’ 

‘Because you think youshould weary me with a twice 
told tale, since, through the undisguised artlessness of 
your nature, they may be all read.’ 

‘No, not all —the sun dves not always shine upon this 
grove. This tree beneath which we sit has been pierced 
by a thunderbolt — the brook at our feet has gone roar- 
ing through the glen like a lioness robbed of her young. 
Ah! [ have seen these trees stripped of their foliage, 
and the glazing of winter has sheathed their mighty 
trunks, like a warrior clad in steel. Shall man, then, be 
always happy, when Nature sometimes, aye often, groans 
beneath the stroke of the destroyer?’ 


‘I might bestow a trite compliment,’ said Alfred, ‘ by 


saying that sinless purity like yours should never know 


sorrow ; but that would be more gallant than true; since | 


I am certain the innocent and the lovely have their full 
share of suffering in this world. But I am still at a loss 
to know what thoughts could be harbored in your pure 
spirit which the whole world might not laud you for.» 

‘Perhaps then,’ answered Rebecca, ‘ it is better to for- 
get what I have said. It must be forgotten. Do you 
not believe we can control our thoughts ?’ 

‘I imagined so before I saw you — but I now find I 
cannot think of any thing else but yourself.’ 

‘ That leads me back to my dream,’ replied Rebecca. | 
‘IT seemed to be standing on the crag where I first saw 
you. The sun, the moon, and stars were all apparent 
in the heavens, at the same moment. Suddenly they. 
began to whirl with the speed of lightning. Dizzy and} 
bewildered, I lost my foothold, and fell down into the | 
abyss below. Your arms seemed spread to break my | 
fall, and you were standing in the brook. But my im-| 
petus was too greatto admit of your detaining me. I 
broke through your embrace and fell into the water. Its! 
chillness awaked me. It was long before I could per- | 
suade myself that I had only dreamed.’ 


‘One might almost believe that you were in love,’ said 
Alfred. ‘Young ladies are wont to be troubled with 
such dreams when they are in love.’ 

‘Then are they peculiarly unfortunate,’ said Rebec- 
ca; ‘I should suppose love sufficiently cruel in shorten- 
ing their lives, without embittering them.’ 

‘Do you suppose that love shortens life?’ inquired he, 
in a little surprise. 

‘I judge only from last night’s experience. You -re- 
‘collect that we were together three whole hours, and it 


att 











'|scarcely seemed as many —— what am I saying!’ 


‘ And what am I forgetting to say!’ cried Alfred; ‘I 
had intended to tell you that I loved you with a fervor 
of affection only equalled ’ 

‘By mine,’ interrupted Rebecca. ‘We now under- 
stand each other on that point. It required no wizard to 
|inform us how this matter should end— end! did I say? 
There must be a final end to our acquaintance — to our 
love. Itis that reflection, dearest Alfred, that poisons 
the very fountain of our happiness. It will not last for- 
ever. We must be one day torn apart. The tie must 


be dissolved, and our mingling souls be sundered, and 
? 








‘ Distant be that day!’ cried the youth, imprinting an 
ardent kiss upon her red lips. ‘ Admitting that Death 
divides us fora short time, will not our disembodied spir- 
its find each other out in Eternity? Can such similarity 
of taste and feeling fail to attract us to one another, when 
‘that nature, which forms our only difference cn Earth, 
,is dissolved ? 

‘ And do you believe, ’ asked she, ‘that when that dis- 
|tinction is destroyed we shall be dearer to each other 
than now ? Is friendship more powerful than love?’ 
| ‘There is, in truth, no difference between them,’ re- 
plied Alfred. ‘Where genuine friendship has existed 

between two of the same sex, it has ever been found 
|quite as powerful as love. The friendship between Da- 
|vid and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias was such. Two 

men with noble and disinterested souls may form an at- 
‘tachment for each other, much stronger than the affec- 
jtion which usually unites those of different sexes. It 





{must be stronger, because it contains not a particle of 


|selfishness. The charms of woman address themselves 
',to our sensesalone. Happy is he who has become enam- 
jored of a woman’s mind, before he has perceived that 
she was beautiful!’ 

‘Was it my mind, then, that so much attracted your 
attention, when you first saw me, and before you had 
|heard me utter a word ?’ 7 


‘Undoubtedly — may we not know what is inside of a 
house, until we have entered it? I looked in at the win- 
‘dows. ’ 

‘T understand you,’ said she. ‘The mind is often 
stamped upon the countenance; and when I look at your 
‘eyes, I trace in them the richness of your soul. But, 
\fear you not, that mine have acted the part of a magni- 
\|fving lens ?’ 


‘So far from that, Iam convinced that they reveal but 
‘asmall part of the treasures of your mind. There is 
something in them which assures me that mortal clay 
'|can never be a complete representative of divine intel- 
lect.’ 


The maiden shook her head mournfully. Alfred pro- 
‘posed a walk, and the entranced pair wandered hand in 
hand over hill and steep, through copse and heather un- 
|til the shades of night fell closely around them. Then 
| *Vowing oft to meet again, 
They tore theinselves asunder. ’ 

‘Rebecca,’ said the Squire to his beloved daughter, 

when she entered the house, ‘if I mistake not, you are 


,extending the circle of your acquaintance?’ The pal- 


lid cheek of the maiden was for a moment suffused with 


crimson, which gave her father an opportunity to con- 
tinue: ‘Iam not finding fault with your new associate, 
but has not your acquaintance ripened in an unusually 
short space of time ?’ 

The maiden was still silent, though she smiled, and 


,jeast one of ler peculiar, sudden glances at her father, 


which seemed to say, ‘ Go on, I am listening.’ 
‘Have you any knowledge of the young man to whom 
you are devoting so much of your time 2?’ continued he. 

















‘He came to our house in very good company,’ an- 
swered Rebecca, ‘and from the respect with which they 
treated him, I make no doubt that he is respectable. ’ 

‘Tdid not know but that he might have favored you 
with some particular communications with regard to his 
personal affairs,’ said the Squire; ‘but I presume you 
have not yet gone farther than to exchange distant com- 
pliments between you.’ 

‘There has been no particular coldness between us,’ 
answered Rebecca with quiet humor. 

The Sguire was vastly entertuined by this quaint con- 
fession, and after indulging in a hearty laugh, he added 
— ‘I will not keep you in suspense, my good girl; Ihave 
made such enquiries respecting the lad as the occasion 
demanded, and am happy to tell you that the answers 
have been satisfactory. I am, however, led to believe 
that he is a little romantic — that he will probably sur- 
vive; for I well recollect that I wrote poetry myself, 
when I was young.’ 

‘Ab! my father,’ said Rebecca, ‘that is a fault more 
pardonabie than any other.’ ‘Young ladies are not apt 
to be immoderately severe on such foibles in their 
swains,’ said the Squire. ‘But when are we to see 
this paragon of excellence, whose melting strains have 
so well succeeded in taking the chill off your cold and 
unfeeling heart. Do you know that B—— and L—— 
vow destruction to him?’ 

‘They have no cause,’ answered Rebecca, in a dep- 
recatingtone. ‘He is noimpediment to them. My re- 
jection of them was but the echo of their offers. They 
know I never could have made either an agreeable com- 
panion. ’ 

In a few days after this conversation, Alfred was 
formally introduced to Squire S and it may be 
readily concluded that as the latter admired his daugh- 
ter, he could not well avoid being pleased with her pro- 
totype. 





Every succeeding day Alfred gained more and more 
upon the good graces of the father, and became more 
necessary to the happiness of the daughter. 
pair were now seldom apart. 


The young 
They read together, 
walked together, and rode together. They admired the 
same objects, and censured the same defects. Their 
hearts always beat in unison. But still it did oecasion- 
ally seem to Alfred as if some melancholy presentiment 
was weighing on the mind of Rebeeca— something 
which she feared to reveal even to him. This seemed 
rather to increase than to diminish, the farther their in- 
timacy advanced. On one occasion, Alfred entered the 
garden suddenly, and surprised Rebecca in a reclining 
posture, beneath the shade of a lilac bush, her hair 
hanging dishevelled over her neck and bosom, and her 
dress considerably deranged. Upon seeing him, she 
started suddenly on her feet, and, throwing her arms 
about his neck, cried, ‘Oh! I am so glad you have 
come! Ihave been so distressed! Ihave seen — no, I 
have heard —I have thought such strange things! But 
now we will walk. I shall be better. I have none but 
you in this wide world; lay your hand upon my head, 
and Ishall be calm. I believe Lam quite well. Do not 
letus go far. Do you believe that we shall know each 
other in the world of spirits? How cruel, if we should 
forget each other in this—if I shonld mistake you for 
another! You mightattribute my cvidness to disdain — 
you would then cease to love me!’ 

‘ You distress yourself unnecessarily, my dearest Re- 
becca,’ said Alfred, soothingly. ‘Your sensibility is 
toogreat; you permit your imagination to engender un- 
real sorruws. No such calamity as you fear can ever 
overtake us. We know each other’s sentiments too well. 
I love you the more for these gloomy forebodings, since 
they prove that you possess a susceptible heart; but you 
must not give way to them, because they make you un- 
happy.’ 

They then wandered through the wild scenery of that 
romantic country, and never had Alfred known his 
Rebecca so eloquent as on that afternoon. Every thing 
she saw—every rock and stream — nay, every twig 
seemed to awaken associations in her mind which she 





gave forth in the rich strains of her own sweet voice, 
breathing the very spirit of the most exquisite poetry. 
The sudden transitions which she made from one sub- 
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: ; | : : oe | : 4 Aon ee i 
ject to another — the perfect command which she seemed | mother, renders me too much alive to every trifle which | — blast me not by conjuring up to my view the deceiver 


to have of each, as she now delighted Alfred with all} bears the appearance of an ill omen. 


that is beautiful in our language, now awed him with! 


the terrific, now elevated his feelings with the sublime,| have been gone. 


then sunk them with melancholy, astonished the listen-! 
ing youth. 

The sun had sunk low in the horizon before they} 
thought of returning. On the way home, Alfred in-|| 
formed Rebecca that it had become necessary for him to. 
repair to the city for a few days.’ He thought of setting || 
out early in the morning, and he should take an oppor- || 
tunity at the close of the evening to bid her adieu. 

‘I know not how it is,’ said she, ‘that I feel so de- 
pendent upon you. The thought of your absence dis-| 
tresses me more than I have language to express. But 
we shall correspond. I ought not to desire to detain you, 
contrary to your wishes, and to your own detriment; | 
but I know you will not be long absent.’ 


‘A week at the Jongest,’ replied he ; ‘and when I re- 
turn, I shall hope that our acquaintance i is resumed for| 
some purpose. ’ 


‘ And has it not already been carried on to some pur- 
pose?’ said Rebecca. ‘Has not every thing that I, 
loved before been rendered dim and tasteless? Are not 
all the wishes, all the hopes of my bursting heart cen-| 
tred in you? Have you not absorbed every kindly feel-| 
ing of my nature, and are you not the life of my life— 
the axle around which the wheel of my existence turns? || 
Oh! Alfred! our acquaintance has opened to me a new 
world. I was a dry and barren tree, but you have || 
clothed me with foliage ; my green boughs shoot out on 
every side — my blossoms are in full bloom, and the, 
fruit is ripe for your hand.’ 


‘'Transcendant seraph !’ exclaimed Alfred, 
her madly to his heart, ‘thou hast caused my whole 
soul to melt with tenderness — thou art the light of my 
eyes, the breath of my nostrils. Tlive but in thee; and} 
the fountain of my heart gushes toward thee like the| 
stream that burst, of yore, from the desert rock. Para-|| 
dise were a desert, if thou wert not there; and the i icy | 
islands of the north would be gardens of oriental spices 
if thou wert with me there. Maiden, thy eyes are 
lightnings that scorch up my heart. Thou hast stolen|| 
sleep from my eyes— there is no rest for my soul until! 
we are one and indivisible, linked forever and ever 

Late on that evening, Alfred and Rebecca bade anil! 
other a te.der farewell. The former returned home to]| 
settle some mintters, previously to uniting himself w ith | 
the maiden «om he so fondly and madly loved. 

During his absence, he wrote one letter to Rebecca ; 
and received an answer which breathed the most de-| 
voted but melancholy tenderness. 


pressing 


At length, the impatient youth set out on his return to 
the village which contained all that he valued on earth. 
He left the stage at an inn about three miles distant| 
from the Squire’s house, and performed the rest of the | 
journey on foot. It was evening. The beetle, the || 
eroaking frogs, and other serenaders of the season, were | 
filling the air with their melancholy music, onli the 
spirits of Alfred had naturally become composed into a 


| 
| 


pensive frame, long before he reached his place of des-|| 
3ut justas he passed a stile adjoining the|| 
mansion inhabited by his loved one, the clear sweet)| 


tination. 


notes of a flute broke fourth from a distant wood, and he| 
stopped to listen to the unearthly melody. 
lay the stately abode of Rebecca. 
near he was? 


Did she know how| 
Did she imagine that he whom she}} 
loved with a passion stronger than death, was now 
straining his eyes to catch a glimpse of her form passing 
one of the lighted windows ? 

He bounded forward. In a few moments he had 
crossed the orchard and garden. He placed his hand 
upon the latch, and his blood thrilled through every 
vein. He entered the parlor. The Squire sat alone, 
with one hand pressed against his forehead, as his elbow 
reclined on the table. 

‘Rebecca!’ exclaimed Alfred, inquiringly. 

The Squire shook his head. 

‘ Nothing has happened, I hope ?’ 

‘ No, sir, I trust not,’ replied the old man, forcing a 
smile. “T suppose that I am needlessly apprehensive. 
My love for my only child, the image of her departed 


Rebecca saan | bos ho has lifted the cup of celestial happiness high to my 


wandered very much in her conversation, since you || lips, for the purpose of dashing it to the earth —a liba- 


you can set all right again,’ 
the conceit, but not as those laugh who would have} 
laughed had no one been present to hear them. 


sweat burst, in huge drops, from his forehead. 


becca was there. 


But now han have returned, I hope||tion to all that was excellent beneath the skies. My 
and the Squire laughed at||presence cannot increase her disorder. Did she not 
||know me in her madness? Did she not hide her face 
in my bosom while the fiends were tearing her brain? 


‘Where is she now, sir ?’ cried Alfred, as the cold || I will go.’ 


Alfred then prepared himself for a visit to the Asy- 
‘Did you not see her in the porch ?’ lum. He reached it just as the sun was rising in cloud- 
Alfred sprang out to the place designated, but no Re- || Jess splendor over the tree-tops of an adjoining wood, 
He gazed anxiously about him, until || He saw a lady walking on the terrace of that recepta- 
he descried something which resembled a white gar- lele of ruined humanity. He soon became convinced 
ment on a neighboring hill, in the direction of the wood || that it was no other than his lost Rebecca. The form, 
where the man was engaged with his flute. He ran|| the posture, the elegance of her person, could belong to 
hastily thither, and found his conjecture true. It was || no other. She looked like an angel just preparing to 
Rebecca, arrayed in her bridal dress. She knew Al-|| wing her flight from that lofty summit to her native 
"eae voice, and sprang with a wild shriek into his | abodes. Madness ruled the hour, and Alfred, springing 
arms. ‘Oh! you have been gone so very long! Had | from his horse, without a moment’s reflection, darted 


you returned before, this would not have happened. I|\ up the avenue, and, holding out both arms to Rebecca, 


| 


3efore him| 


| 


; hourly at the mansion house, and give him the first in-|| 
| 


; 1 
thought you were calling me in yonder wood. I flew to|| shrieked her loved name in tones that rung through the 


meet you, buta red horseman rode by on a flame of fire, | wood, and scared the assiduous bird from her nest. Re- 
and bade me go no farther. Come, let us go immed iate-| becca sprang to the railing. 
ly and be married. The guests are all at the house.—|| knew him. 
The supper is getting cold. Place your hand on my| 
head. My heart has set it on fire. Why were my head | 
and heart placed so near together ?’ 

‘Calm yourself, dearest girl,’ said the agitated lover, 
in a voice of agony. ‘Come home and see the friends 
that you say have been invited.’ 


She saw Alfred— she 
She answered with a wild, exulting ery. — 
“hey thought to tear me from thee, beloved of my 
heart—but bolts and bars are weak, where love is 

strong. Thank God! thank God! Receive me in thy 
»\;arms! I come, my dearest!’ She gave one bound, and, 
clearing every obstruction, the peerless form of the 
||lovely maniac was seen a moment in the air. In the 


‘I could live out of doors — with you. We}/next, she was lying a mangled corse, literally dashed to 
—~ feet of her despairing lover. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


might read our destiny on the stars, by the light of the || pieces 
moon. But do you know that B and L are | 
coming against you with a thousand bayonets — [ will | 

hide you in my dressing-room — they wiil not dare io 

enter there, for B—— told me I was more terrible than | Orizinal. 
an army with banners. Come, let us hurry along. Do} 
you not hear their music in the wood. Their tents are 
the leaves of the trees, and they are hidden in the}| 
| squirrel’ holes.’ 








PARTIALITY OF FORTUNE. 


|| My Mentor led me through the city in order to see the 
|| different classes of society at their ordinary occupations. 
iw e first entered the shop of a blacksmith. The sinewy 
With a brain nearly as distracted as that of the un-||a'rm of the workman, his muscular neck, and broad 
fortunate Rebecca, Alfred bore the ruined maiden to||shoulders seemed in consonance with his profession. — 
the house of her father, ‘They used every endeavor to||‘ You are well suited with your business, sir, I should 
‘soothe and direct her mind, but in vain. The malady || judge.’ ‘Not I,’ replied he; ‘it is a business which 
sained ground every moment, and Alfred repaired with | wears the lige out of aman. I would be any thing but a 
a breaking heart to his lodgings. He shut himse!f up || blacksmith, if I had my life to ljve over again.’ ‘ That 
jin his room, and gave orders to a servant to inquire | man’s destiny is hard,’ said Ito my Mentor, as we left 
the shop. ‘It is unfortunate that he was doomed to a 
|| telligence of an alteration in Rebecca’s condition. Bat} || profession which of all others he dislikes.” My Mentor 
|no such intelligence was brought him, until unable to| '| answered not, but led me immediately into the shantee 
ll endure his suspense any longer, at the end of three days | lof a shoemaker . He was a small man, just large 
he proceeded to the Squire’s house, and demanded an-|| enough to draw the thread and hammer leather, and by 
other interview with Rebecca. He found the old man|\the samples of his work which I saw, I had no doubt 
/sunk in a state of torpid insensibility, and could get no}|that he was a skillfal artisan. ‘You, at least,’ said I, 
satisfactory reply to his repeated requests that he might||‘ are well calculated for the profession you have chosen ?? 
be permitted once more to converse with the cherished ||‘ Chosen!’ grumbled he, ‘I was apprenticed to this bu- 
object of his affection. The physician, however, soon || siness before I was old enough to know what it was. I 
’ (piepeoend in, and informed Alfred that Rebecca had been || would sooner be a dog than a shoemaker. If I were not 
| secretly ‘conveyed to the Lunatic Asylum at Manhaittan- || too old, I would Jearn another trade, even now!’ ‘ Un- 
ville, which was, at that time, a new institution, con-}| fortunate man!’ cried I, ‘how cruelly has Fate appor- 
ducted by persons of benevolent and intelligent minds. || tioned his destiny.’ My Mentor then led me to a print- 
It was in charge of Captain Gardner, of New York, a|| ing office. ‘Fine business!’ said I to a compositor — 
gentleman equally celebrated for firmness and philan-||« always under cover — shaded from the sun in summer, 
| thropy. | > © Fine, indeed!’ 
Alfred smote his hand against his forehead, and leried he; ‘I would rather be a tin-pedlar than a printer. 
groaned in the extremity of his agony. ‘Is this the||It hurts the eyes— it is too confining. I wish I had 
‘end,’ said he, ‘of all my high-raised expectations? |learned any other trade in the world!’ We next 
| Might not the only one on earth whom I could love, || stepped into a dry goods store. ‘ Yours is an easy, and 
have been spared? Must such an intellect and such a||I should judge very agreeable employment,’ said I to the 
heart as belonged to that angel upon earth, be blighted | Il youth behind the counter. ‘Oh no!’ said he, rubbing 
forever? Who that attempts ‘to justify the ways of||his eyes and yawning. ‘It is sodulland tiresome. I 
God to man,’ will undertake a more hopeless task than || intend going off to seasoon. I want an opportunity to 
he who strives to make madness reason! I will seek | stir my limbs.’ 
her, though she be in the lowest cell of that abode of In the evening I went to a party. Isaw a blooming 
human misery! I will converse with her though she) jass, whose smiles were courted by all, and who seemed 
inoculate me with the fury of her own burning brain!’ || perfectly happy. ‘ You, at least, ’ said I, ‘ have nothing 
‘Pray, sir, said the physician, ‘consider that your||to complain of. Your days and venings are nothing 
presence will only have a tendency to increase her dis-|| but one round of pleasure and divertisement. You have 
order. Weentertain a hope that she may yet be re-||no cares, no anxieties. You are satisfied with your con- 
stored by mild treatment, and medical skill.’ dition, without doubt 2?’ ‘Not I!’ cried she, ‘I am only 
‘Never!’ cried Alfred; ‘when such an intellect is|| waiting for a good offer, when I shall get married as 


|\and protected from the cold in winter. 














ruined, it is ruined forever! Talk not to me of Hope||soon as possible!’ 
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Original Nautical Sketches. 








WHALING IN THE PACIFIC. 
Chapter Vv. 


Original. 


Land in sight, and steered for. Mr Swain’s last moments; his in- 


teresting conversation wiih Starbuck respecting a future state.— 


Arrival at Woahoo. Crew obtained, though with difficulty. Vis- 
ited by many Chiefs, with their attendants; duties of the attend- 
ants. Intimacy of a Chief with the Captain, and the present the 
former mace the latter; the Captain’s ecstacy at the honor con- 
ferredon him. The Captain’s present, no present, after all.— 
Sail for, and arrive at Japan; success in their dangerous enter- 
prise. Unsightliness of the ship —the effect of continuance off 
Cape Horn. The whale season about over. A scene on deck — 
conversation of the watch — their fearful reminiseences. Cbject 
of terror discerned; provesto be a ship. Hailed by the Captain, 
and her strange replies. Conjectures of the Captain and his two 
mates, as to the vessel with the direful name. 








ever, at the cautionary suggestions of his mate. 


Square away, to get clear of the strange ship. A sail taken for the 
one they flee from. Chased by the sail. Captain Coffin’s alarm, 
and his deliberations with his crew. Boat scen approaching.— 
Orders of the Captain to his men; their refusal to obey then. — 
Pusgillanimity of the Captain. Boat alongside. Supplications of 

Captain Coflin for his lite ; his ‘agreeable surprise.’ The sail no 

pirate, but an honest craft, and commanded by an old acquaint- 

ance. Mutual gratulations, and inquiries about the ship that sent 

a bullet instead of a potato. Capt. Paddock alarmed in his turn. 

Further explanation. Apprehensiovs confirmed. Resolution of 

the two Captains to return to port together. 


On the ensuing morning the land was in sight, and 
Captain Coffin used his best endeavors to reach it. 

At eight o’clock, Mr Swain sent for Starbuck.» The 
youth started, as he fixed his eyes upon the pale and 
sunken countenance of his friend. A fearful change 
had taken place in Mr Swain during the night. His 
wounds had bled considerably, and the stamp of death 
was already upon his manly brow. 

‘Mr Swain, how do you feel yourself this morning 


Captain Coffin all} 
but resolved to board the suspicious ship; alters his mind, how- | 








‘Tam,’ said Starbuck, brushing away a tear, ‘ and se- 
vere will be the shock when she learns that you have 
passed away.’ 

‘ Starbuck,’ said Swain, in a voice choked with emo- 
tion, ‘when I am gone, sever a lock of hair from my 
head, and convey it safely to her. Tell her —no, no — 
what can you tell that she does not know already? If 
there is a Heaven, she will one day inhabit that glorious 
place, but I shall meet her no more !’ 

Starbuck covered his face with his hand, and was si- 
lent forafew moments. Swain spoke not, and he looked 
upon his friend. The silence of Swain was the silence 
of death! He had departed without hope — looking 
forward to the future, and endeavoring to penetrate the 
thick gloom which lay before him. Swain was buried 
(on the Sandwich Islands. 
| 

Late in the afternoon, the General S. anchored under 
the Sugar-bowl hill, and early on the next morning a 
| multitude of boats came out and towed her into the har- 

bor. 





A large number of whalers lay at anchor in this place, 
| the crews of which heard the tale of the disasters of the 
‘General S. with horror; and such was the prejudice 
' generally imbibed against that ship, that Captain Coffin 
‘found it very difficult to ship a supply of hands. He 
| Succeeded, after much difficulty, in procuring several 
;hegroes, a couple of mutinous Englishmen, and four 
|Kennackurs. He got a second mate from the Golden 
| Farmer, of Nantucket, to supply the place of Mr Hus- 
| sey ; while Starbuck was made second mate in place of 
| Swain. 

| The General S. lay several weeks in Woahoo; the 
'ship was supplied with water, vegetables, and boats. 


| 








said the youth. 

‘Death, said Swain, ‘has no terrors to a reflecting 
mind. The mere dissolution of the body — the finish- 
ing of our being on this earth—— the return of these par- 
ticles to the source from whence they originated — have 
in them nothing horrible or dismaying. But oh! Star- 


gulph ? — Into what new scenes may we be introduced ? 
I regret that I had not thought more fully on this sub- 
ject previous to the present time. I would have my 
mind made up — for doubt disquiets and puzzles at all 
times, and much more so, when we feel ourselves about 
to try the reality. I have long had serious doubts of the 
truth of the Christian Faith. If there is a future state, 
my case is desperate — if not, the prospect is cheerless 
aad uncomfortable. 
Tell me your real opinion, for it is, perhaps, the last {a- 
vor you will ever have it in your power to do me.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Starbuck, ‘I believe you are much bet- 
ter qualified to judge about these matters than Iam; but 
I always believed as I was taught. Isuppose that if you 
believe in Jesus Christ, you will be saved.’ 

‘I think,’ said Swain, ‘that it savors too much of 
assurance for a man to believe that the God of Heaven 
came down to die and suffer for mere worms like us.-- 
I think there is not much modesty in the sentiment.’ 

‘ As to that,’— said Starbuck, ‘the goodness of God 
consists in his greatness; he is great because he is good, 
and he is more glorified in such an act of disinterested 
condescefhsion and mercy, than he was in making the 


‘But recollect,’ said Swain with a sigh, ‘there are 


a 


bucket. If God were to die for all the worlds which he| 
has made, he must have more lives than a cat!’ 
Starbuck shuddered at the contemplation of a man on’ 


| 


the eve of embarking for another world, and trifling) 
with the name of that God whom he must so soon meet} 
face to face. 

‘You seem shocked,’ said Swain, observing him to! 


* tle whl ‘ h rn] j fy! . . 10? 

guage frequently while in health, and in full possession 
eee 

t 


I 
j of all our mental faculties. Should I ) 
course, you might justly charge me with hypocritical 


But hold! my time is precious —I have 





cowardice. 


my time to the best advantage. 
with my Maria? 


You are acquainted 





||and a number of others followed, whose business it was 
buck — what follows, after we have passed the dark}! to scratch him, pat his body, finger his fat carcass, hold 
|| up his head while he eat, &e. 

|| One chief of prodigious dimensions became very in- 
‘timate with our captain, condescended to drink fre-| 


Vhat do you think, Starbuck ? —| 


| harbor, and made a short passage to the new whaling 
world? | | ground. 
! 


millions of worlds—this Earth is a mere drop in the, 


start— ‘but reflect, we make use of blasphemous !an-!| 


not many minutes to remain with you, and [ must use 


| When Captain Cofiin first arrived in Woahoo, he was 
|| visited by a great number of chiefs, with their train of 
| attendants, There was one who carried a chiet’s um- 
|| brella — another had charge of his pipe —a third held 
|| his tobacco pouch, and a fourth carried his rum bottle ; 


|| quently at his expense, and one day presented Captain 
| Coflin with a small pig. The captain could scarcely 
|! contain himself, when he became so highly honored as 
'|to receive a pig from achief! He visited every ship in 
the harbor, boasted of his intimacy with people of qual- 
ity, and told what a present he had received from a peer 
|}of the realm! — 

|| The next day, a servant of the chief came off to the 


broad sail hideth his wings. And now the night is calm. 
Darkness hides the billow, all but the bright flash of bro- 
ken waters. 

The watch on deck, wrapped in their sea coats, lie 
huddled together upon the hatches. The bell strikes 
seven ; they rouse themselves, and vainly try to pene- 
trate the surrounding gloom. A conversation ensues, 
congenial with the dismal prospect around them ; they 
talk of the horrors of that day, when the white whale 
sent so many passengers to the barge of Charon; they 
recapitulate the words of the incensed Captain — the 
ominous hesitation of Hussey — the expressions of the 
dying Swain. They speak of the crash of the waist- 
boat —the blood which flowed around the spot — the 
cries of the slain—the fitful glare of the mate’s eyes, 
and the last yell which he uttered, as he sunk into the 
deep! 

‘I should not wonder,’ said one of the Englishmen, 
‘if Hussey should walk after death,’ 

‘It he does,’ said one of the boys, ‘ he will haunt the 
Captain.’ 

‘Oh God! Oh God! cried one of the negroes, sud- 
denly — ‘ What’s that! what’s that!’ 

All hands arose, and looking ahead of the ship, beheld 
a large white object, resembling a gigantic figure arrayed 
in snowy garments, which waved to and fro. 

A cry of amazement burst from each spectator, and 
the mate walked forward, to inquire into the cause of 
the outcry. The object was pointed out to him. The 
darkness prevented him from seeing it distinctly, but he 
imagined it was a supernatural appearance. He ran 
down into the cabin, and called the Captain. By this 
time, all the watch below had made their debut upon 
the forecastle. The captain and mate soon joined the 
crew, and there they stood trembling, and wondering 
what these things could mean. Their doubts were soon 
solved when a loud shrill voice cried out ‘ Hurra!’ 

‘It’s a ship,’ said the Captain —‘ Bring the trumpet. 
| The trumpet was brought, and Captain Coffin made an- 
iswer. 

‘What ship is that, pray ? asked the other Captain. 

‘This is the General 8.’— replied Captain Coffin. — 
‘What ship is that ? 

A long pause ensued, and a number of voices were 
distinctly heard in earnest consultation on board the 
strange vessel. 

‘What ship is that Y asked Captain Coffin again. 

‘The Ark of Blood,’ cried the other captain, ‘ com- 
manded by the Demon of the Waters !’ 

‘Where are you from ? cried Captain Coffin. 

‘You are inquisitive,’ replied the other. ‘I 
jam, like Lucifer, fallen from Glory, and bound to De- 





|| Ship, with a keg capable of holding about ten gallons, | 
and asked Captain Coflin to fill it with sperm oil, as a| 


Captain Coffin looked | 
he filled the keg with oil, and sent it on 
|shore, but never afterward was heard to boast of his in- 
; timacy with the Patricians ; 


|} in giving bim a pig for nothing! 
|i thunderstruck ; 
and begged his officers that 
i hereafter they would ‘say nothing about the pig,’ 


| 


| ‘The ship was in readiness for attempting a campaign 
,on Japan. 

| With her new crew, the General S. sailed out of the 
| 


| No incident deserving particular notice, occurred du- 
‘ting her cruise on Japan. A number of fine whales 
| were taken, and no less than seventeen hundred barrels 
of oil procured. 

| Bat now the beautiful ship is not so gay in her appear- 
ance as she was when she first left the land which reared 
her timbers. Her sides are rusty and worm-eaten; her 
rigging is old and crazy, and her bottom encumbered 
with long grass and sea shells. 

The season is nearly over, and the monsoon gives 
warning of his approach; the winds howl around the 
‘, and the tempest and the storm 
warn the adventurers to depart, and leave them to their 
remorseless gambols. 


weather-beaten bar! 





I see the ship bowing like a reed before the blast, and 
saying to the winds, ‘Pass over me!’ With difficulty 


the sea-washed mariner climbs the steep deck, and the 





trifling acknowledgment of the goodness of his master|| knew not what to say. 


spair !? 

Astonished at such singular replies, Captain Coffin 
The moon burst through a bro- 
ken cloud, and threw her silvery light upon the strange 
vessel. She was certainly a whale ship; her boats were 
in fullsight. The mate said he supposed the Captain 
of her was drunk, or perhaps he was amusing himself 
with a joke. 

‘It may be a joke,’ said Starbuck, ‘but it is a very 
rough one. Methinks 1 know the voice of the man who 
hails, but if he has attained to the command of a ship, 
his promotion must have been very sudden.’ 

‘1 will hail him again,’ said the persevering captain ; 
and, putting the trumpet to his mouth, he called out :— 
‘Have you any potatoes? The few which I have re- 
maining are not fit to eat — they are as soft as mush.’ 

‘T’ll send you a hard one,’ cried the other — and the 
flash of a pistol was seen illuminating the black side of 
the strange ship, when a ball whizzed past the Captain’s 
ear, and lodged in the foremast. 

‘Mr Starbuck,’ said the Captain, ‘if you know that 
man who is hailing yonder, and who has fired that pis- 

tol, tell me his name, and I will prosecute him when we 
a home.’ 

| ‘If he is the man,’ replied Starbuck, ‘whom I take 
‘him to be, you will never sce him at home. ButIam 
pot allowed to express my opinion at this time, as the 
jcharacter of one is at stake, who never yet sullied his 
|name with infamy. Should it be the person whom I 
[suspected —~ perhaps wrongfully — we shall hear the 
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news ere long; if Iam mistaken, 
nocent man should be suspected.’ 

Captain Coffin retired, butthe ship’s company, alarmed 
at these singular events, remained upon deck all night. 

A light breeze sprung up toward morning, and at day- 
light the strange ship was half a mile from the General 
S. She was painted black from stem to stern; her rig- 
ging was in tolerable order, and her sails were trimmed 
to advantage. With the spy-glass, Captain Coffin could 
discern the men upon her decks, moving about with 
glittering weapons; and one short but athletic person 
was seen walking the quarter-deck with a naked sword 
at his side. 

‘It is very mysterious,’ said Captain Coffin, ‘I can 
form no idea of it. Ithink the crew have mutinied and 
taken possession of one of our whale-ships.’ 

‘You will get no potatoes,’ said his first mate. 

‘IT want none —I want none,’ said the Captain quickly, 
but soon rejoined, ‘I’ve a good mind to get up our mus- 
kets, and go on board of her.’ 

‘I think,’ replied the mate, ‘you had better make a 
child’s bargain with them, and agree thatif they will 
let you alone, you will do the same by them,’ 

Captain Coflin had suffered once by despising the pru- 
dent advice of his mate, and felt no disposition to risk a 
second adventure of the kind. He wisely decided that 
a black ship might prove as bad as a white whale. 


*tis unjust that an in- 


The two ships kept each other company, until about 
eleven, A. M., when Captain Coflin thought best to haul 
off, as the idea of spending another night in anxiety and 
inquictude, was not very agreeable. He squared away 
to the eastward ; the other vessel kept her course. 

At sundown, the stranger was just visible in the hori- 
zon. A fine breeze cooled the nocturnal atmosphere — 
and as the captain crowded all sail, he concluded that 
he should see no more of the uncourteous black one. —| 
But, behold! with the dawn of day, returned his terrors. | 
A ship was observed at a few miles distance, bearing | 
down upon the General S8., under a crowd of canvass.— 

‘Loose the royals! —Get up the studding-sails ! — 
The mutineers are after us!— Bear-a-hand! or we 
shall be all sacrificed to their vengeance! They come, 
reeking in the blood of their victims, to mingle our 
groans with the death-shrieks of their own officers ! 

In vain rag after rag was hung upon the struggling | 
mast; the fue gained upon them every moment, and) 
with a purpose steady as death, shaped her course for} 
the devoted whaler! 

‘What shall we do?’ said the captain. 

‘We have muskets,’ said the mate ; ‘let us stand by, 
to give them une volley, and then use our harpoons and 
lances.’ 

3ut now the breeze dies away, and a two-knot zephyr 
fails to keep the canvass extended. The chase is, aoe 
, continued until about ten, A. M., when the captain | 
dise erned, by the help of his ginss, a boat plied with oar| 
and sail, approaching rapidly. | 

‘They have put off with their boats,’ cried the captain | 
—‘they are coming to board us. Stand by, men, with 
your muskets and lances. Don’t fire until I tell you.— 
Fire once — then throw down your muskets, and set up- 
on them with the lance !’ 

The boat is now within a cable’s length. 

‘Stand by to fire!’ cried the Captain. ‘I'll not fire,’ 
said one of the Englishmen, throwing away his musket. 
‘Nor I,’ said the other. ‘Those fellows are in the right 
of it—I glory in them.’ The negroes also tell back, 
and refused to fire upon the mutineers. 

‘Oh men! men! cried Captain Coffin, bursting into 
tears, ‘don’t desert me now ; save your Captain’s life, 
and I’ll reward you handsomely !’ 








ever 


‘Yes, yes, ] know you will, said one of the English- 
men; ‘but we'll reward you first —we’// stretch your 
neck !’ 


Captain Coflin now gave up in despair, and resolved 
to throw himself upon the mercy of the matincers. 

The hoat came alongside ; the chief mate stepped on 
deck. Ere he had spoken, Captain Coflin ran to him, 
and cried, ‘ Whatever you do, spare my life, for I’ve a 
wife and fainily at home — Oh, dom't kill me! don’t) 
kill me! 





j Walls polished by ag 
|phaltic lake ; 


‘Kill thee, Shubael! O no, I hope not; 
thou judge so rashly of me?’ answered the other. 
The Captain looked at him, and what should he 
but the hina countenance of old Captain Jonah Pad- | 
dock, who commanded the Lyra, of New Bedford, a nd | 
who had thus pursued the General S.,in the hope of 
speaking the ship, and getting some news from his fam- 
ily! 

Mutual gratulations passed on all sides, and ere Cap- 


see 


the mutineers, Captain Paddock asked him if he had | 
seen anything of the ship Globe, of Nantucket. ‘I 
parted company with her the other night,’ said Captain 
Paddock, ‘in a very singular manner. Captain Worth 
had agreed to keep with me some time; but about two 
o’clock in the morning he suddenly made all sail, and 
ran off before the wind; and at daylight he was not to 
be seen from our mast-head.’ 

‘Was not Samuel Hartwell in the Globe?’ inquired 
Mr Starbuck. 

‘He steered the mate’s boat,’ replied Captain Pad- 
dock 

‘It was Hartwell who hailed us night before last,— 
rejoined Starbuck; ‘I should know his voice from a 
thousand,’ 

‘Then Thomas Worth is dead! exclaimed Captain 
Coffin — ‘and all his officers.’ 

‘How!’ cried Captain Paddock, seizing his arm, — 
‘what does allthis mean? Iam confused; something 
has happened; what are all those muskets and lances 
strewed about the deck for ? 

Captain Coffin asked Paddock into the cabin, and 
there explained to him all that had happened. Capt. P. 
was thunderstruck; he sent for his boat-steerer. ‘ Cart- 
wright,’ said he, when the young man appeared, —‘ you 
recollect that on the night when we parted company || 
with the Globe, I was on board of her, and you were || 
with me. Did you observe anything wnaunal in the de- 1 
portment of the ship’s company Y || 

i] 
| 
| 

















‘No, sir — nothing,’ answered the other. 

‘Well,’ rejoined his Captain, ‘ we have reason to be- | 
lieve that the crew have mutinied — that Captain Worth || 
is killed, and that ? \| 

‘Oh, I do now recollect one thing,’ interrupted Cart- | 
wright. ‘Just asthe sun was setting, I and several oth- 
ers were standing on the forecastle, and talking to Hart- | 
well, who was putting a strand into the fore-sheet, when | 
somebody remarked that the clouds looked very beauti-_| 
ful in the horizon, illumined by the declining sun.—| 
Hartwell started up, and looking for a moment at the | 
scene, said, ‘ That puts me in mind of the words of an| 
ancient General, the evening before a battle, who look-| 
ing at the sun as it went down, said: ‘ How many who 
look upon yen setting sun, will never see it rise again !’’ | 

The Captains were now well satisfied as to the fact | 
that a, bloody mutiny had been perpetrated on board the 
Globe, and that she had been painted black to disguise 
her. They a agreed to keep each other company for a/ 
few days, and, as the season was spent, to leave the 
ground immediately, and sail for California. 








A SABBBATH NEAR JERUSALEM. 


BY LAMARTINE 





One day I fixed my tent in a stony field, where a few 
knotty and stunted olive trees grew, under the walls of 
Jerusalem, some hundred steps from the tower of David, | 
a little above the fountain of Siloa, which yet flows over 
the wort stones of its grotto, not far from the tomb of | 
the poet-king who so often sung it. The high and black 
terraces, which in times past supported the temple of | 
Solomon, rose on my left, crowned by three blue cupo- | 
lasand the light and airy columns of the mosque of| 
Omar, which now rests upon the ruins of the house of | 
Jehovah; the city of Jerusalem, which was then ravag- || 
ed by the plague, was all bathed in the rays of the daz- || 
zling sun, reflected from its thonsand domes, from its | 
white marble s, from its towers of gilded stone, from its | 
, and by the salt winds of the As-| 
no ual rose from its enclosure, which | | 
was silent and mournful as the bed of a dying man; its | 








large gates stood open, and from time te time migh be | 
‘ 


but why dost | 


tain Coffin could relate the history of his adventure with | 


seen the white turban and the red cloak of the Arabian 
||Soldier, the useless guard of these deserted gates; noth- 

ing came out, nothing went in; the morning wind alone 
raised the floating dust of the roads, and produced for a 
momont the illusion of a caravan; but when the gust of 
|} wind had passed, when it died away sighing among the 
||vattlements of the tower of the Pisans or among the 
| three palm trees of the house of Caiphas, the dust again 
|| fell, the desert reappeared, and no step of acamel ora 
mule resounded on the stones. Only, every quarter of 
an hour, the two iron-clasped folding-doors of each of the 
gates of Jerusalem opened, and we saw the dead whom 
the plague had just destroyed pass out, carried upon a 
sort of litter by two naked slaves to the tombs which 
were scattered all around us. Sometimes a long train 
of Turks, Arabs, Armenian, or Jews, accompanied the 
dead, and singing, wound among the trunks of the olive 


| 





city. 


placed the infected corpse in its last bed, 
themselves on the same earth which they had just raised, 


||phere of those autumnal days 


| of unequal cypress trees. 


round Jerusalem. 


trees; then with slow and silent steps returned to the 
More commonly the dead were left alone; and 
when the two saves had dug a few feet ino the sand, and 
they seated 


divided the dress of the dead, and lighting their long 
pipes, smoked in silence and twigged the smoke of their 
chibouks, which rose in a light, blue column, and grace- 
fully vanished in the limpid, bright, transparent atmos- 
At my feet the valley of 
Jehoshaphat extended like a vast sepulchre; the course 


jot the dried up Cedron appeared in it like a whitish 


rent, scattered over with large flint-stones; and the sides 
of the two hills which bounded it were white with tombs, 
and with sculptured turbans the common monument of 
the Osmanlis. A little to the right the hill of Olives 
sunk down, opening, between the scattered volcanic 
cones of the naked mountains of Jericho on the one side, 
and of St Saba on the other, a distant view, extended 
and prolonged, like a luminous avenue between the tops 
The eye turned toward it in- 
| voluntarily, attracted by the azure and livid brightness 
of the Dead Sea, which glittered at the foot of these 
mountains; while, behind, the blue chains of the moun- 
tains of Arabia Petra bounded the horizon —but 
bounded is not the word, for those mountains seem as 


|trasparent as crystal, and one sees, or fancies that he 


sees, a vague and indefinite horizon still beyond swim- 
ming in the floating vapors of an atmosphere tinged 
|| with purple and ceruse. 

It was the hour of noon, the hour when the muezzin 
observes the sun from the highest gallery of the minaret, 
and regularly announces the hour of prayer; —a living, 
animated voice, which knows what it says and what it 
sings, far superior, in my opinion, to the stupid an un- 
conscious tones of the bells of our cathedrals! My 
Arabs had given the barley from the goat’s-hair sack to 
my horses, which were fastened round about the tent, 
their feet chained to iron rings. These beautiful and 
gentle animals were motionless ; their heads hung down 
shaded by their long, scattered manes, their grey coats 
glistening and smoking under the rays of a meridian 
sun. The men were collected under the shade of one 
of the largest olive trees; they had spread their carpet 
on the ground, and smoked as they told stories of the des- 
ert, or sang verses fromAntar;— Antar, the type of the 
wandering Arab ; — shepherd, warrior, and poet at once; 
who has depicted in his national poetry the whole desert ; 
epic as Homer, plaintive as Job, amorous as Theobritus, 
philosophical as Solomen* His verses which soothe or 
|}excite the imagination of the Arab asmuch as the smoke 
|\}of his hookah, resounded in guttular tones from the an- 
imated group of my sais; and when the poet touched 
with peculiar justness or strength the qiuck feeling of 
these savage but impressible men, a low murmur was 
heard from their lips; they joined their hands, raised 
them above their ears, and bowing their heads, exclaim- 
ed one after another: ‘Allah! Allah! Allah!’ Some 
steps from me a young Turkish woman was weeping ‘or 
her husband, over one of those little monuments of white 
stone, that are scattered upon all the hills which sur- 
She seemed scarcely more than eight- 
; andI never saw socharming a bpeetnee of 


een or twenty ; 








*M. de Lamartine has confounded Antar, the bees of the famous 
Bedouin romance, with Asmace, its autl.or. 
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grief. Her profile, which her veil thrown back allowed | 
me to see, had the perfect outline of the most beautiful 
heads of the Parthenon; but, at the same time, the soft- 
ness, the suavity, and the graceful languor of the Asia-| 
tic women, a beauty much more feminine, much more) 
lovely, much more fascinating to the heart, than the se-}) 


: 4 Ri ied {| 
vere and masculine beauty of the beautiful Greeks. — || 


Her hair, of a light bronze and golden color, like the | 
copper of the ancient statues, a color very much esteem || 
ed in this country of the sun, of which it seems like a | 
permanent reflection, her hair, unbound, fell around her) 
and literally touched the ground. Her bosom was en- | 
tirely uncovered, according to the custom of the women 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of this part of Arabia; and when she bent down to em- || 
brace the stone of the turban or to place her ear to the 
tomb, her breast touched the earth and left its mould in 
the dust, like that mould of the beautiful bosom of the, 
buried Atala which was formed by the sand of the sep- 
ulchre, in the admirable epopee of M. de Chateaubriand, 
She had strewn the tomb and the earth around with all) 
sorts of funeral flowers ; a beautiful damask carpet was 
spread where she knelt, and on this carpet were some 
vases of flowers, a basket of figs,and some barley cakes, | 
for this woman was to spend the whole day weeping 
thus. A hole formed in the earth, which was supposed 
to correspond to the ear of the dead person, served her as 
an organ of communication with that other world, where 
he, whom she came to Visit, slept. She was continually 
bending down toward the narrow opening, singing into 


it verses, broken by sobs, and then pressing her ear against 
it as if she heard the reply, and then begining again to 
sing and to weep. I made an effort to understand the 
words which she thus murmured, and which came even | 
to my ear; but my Arabian dragoman could not eatch | 
ortransiatethem. How muchIregretit. Whatsecrets 
of love and of sorrow, what sighs, animated with the 
whole life of two souls torn from each other, those words 
might contain, confused and drowned in tears as they 
were! Oh! if anything could ever awaken the dead, it 
must be such words uttered by such lips. 

A few steps from this woman, under a piece of black 
linen, supported by two reeds fixed in the ground, to 
serve asashade fromthe sun, her two liltle children 
played with three black Abyssinian slaves, sitting like 
their mistress upon a carpet spread upon the sand. — 
These three women, all young and handsome, with the 
slender form and agquiline profile of the negroes of Ab- 
yssinia, were grouped in different attitudes, like three 
statues made of a single block; one of them had one 
knee on the ground and held upon the other ene of the 
children, who stretched its arm to where its mother was 
weeping; the other had both legs bent under her; and 
her hands, clasped, rested on her apron of blue linen 
like Canova’s Magdalen; the third was standing, stoop- 
ing a litile over her two companions and balancing her- 
self on her right foot and on her left, as she rocked upon 
her bosom the smallest of the children, whom she in 
vain endeavored to get asleep. When the sobs of the 
young widow reached the children, they began to ery; 
and the three black slaves, after having by another sob 
replied to that of their mistress, commenced singing 
again the soothing airs and the infantine words of their 
conntry to quiet the children. | 


It was Sunday; two hundred paces from me, behind 
the thick and high walls of Jerusalem, I heard at inter- 
vals, from the black cupola of the Greek convent, the 
distant and feeble echoes of the evening service; the 
hymns and psalms of David ascended, after two thou- 
sand years, sung by strange voices and in a new lan- 
guage, from those same hills which had inspired them; 
and upon the terrages of the convent I saw the figures) 
of some old monks tf the Holy Land coming and going 
with their breviaries in their hands, uttering those! 
prayers which had already been uttered for somany ages: 
in so many different languages and measures. 

And I too was there to be the poet of all; to study the, 
ages in their cradle; to trace even to its source the un-| 
known course of civilization and religion; to draw in-| 
spiration from the spirit of the place and from the hid-| 
den meaning of the histories and the monuments upon, 
those shores, which were the point of departure of the 
modern world; and to nourish with a more real wisdom 


frankly confesses that he is at a loss to account for it. 


l 
and a truer philosophy, the grave and thoughtful poetry | 
of the advanced epoch in which we live! 

This scene, accidentally brought before me, and select- | 
ed from one of the thousand recollections of my travels, | 
presented to my mind almost a complete view of the) 
destinies and changes of poetry ; — the three black slaves | 
soothing the children with the simple, unstudied songs | 
of their country,—-the pastoral and almost instinctive | 
poetry of the infancy of nations;— the young Turkish 
widow, weeping for her husband and singing as she | 
breathes her sorrows to the dust ,— elegiac and passion- | 
ate poetry, the poetry of the heart;—the soldiers and | 
the Arab mukres, reciting fragments, warlike, amorous, | 
from Antar, — the epic poetry of wandering or warlike | 


| 


‘nations; the Greek monks, singing the psalms upon their | 
solitary terraces; the sacred and lyric poetry of the ages 
‘of enthusiasm and of religious renovation; —and I) 


meditating in my tent, gathering together historic truths | 
or thoughts wandering over the whole world; the poet- | 


ry of philosophy and meditation, the child of an epoch | 


when human nature is studied and stamps herself even | 


| 

on the songs with which she amuses her leisure. | 
This is the whole poetry of the past; but what will it)| 
be in future ? | 


| 
ee eee | 


Onizinal, 





THE VILLAGE POET. | 
| 
| 


First on the list of our literary characters, and first in|, 
the hearts of the girls of our village was a wight by the | 
name of Ambrose Edwards. How he had attained to} 
such enviable distinction must forever remain ‘a secret | 
between him and his publisher’—for his historian 


Ambrose, like most country lads, had received bui a| 
very moderate share of education, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that this was not altogether the fault of Dame} 
Fortune; for he early had recourse to all the books in| 
Parson Stillwater’s library, and was never so much en- 
cumbered with other business that he could not attend to 
the pursuits of literature. Still Ambrose was quite de-| 
ficient in the rudiments of a common English education, 
as his orthography and syntax abundantly verified. — 
Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, our hero was! 
constantly pointed at as a youth of extraordinary infor- 
mation and transcendant talents. Were you to inquire 
of one of the villagers, what pretentions Ambrose had 
to learning, you would be informed that he had been the 
parson’s favorite from a child—that he had been so} 
much among books that he could tell you by the binding 
what was the name of any volume that you chose to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity upon; and that he wrote better po- 
etry than any man that ever preceded him, or that the 
world would ever produce after him. There was not a}! 
girl in the village who had not an acrostic framed and || 
hung up in the best room, the production of this immor- 
tal bard, whose memory seemed likely to survive as long 
as his written effusion should remain legible. There | 
was never an,event of moment that happened in the} 
neighborhood which was not celebrated in verse by the 
ready pen of Ambrose, and sung with great eclat at all 
the parties of the young. | 

I need not tell the reader that our poet was the village | 
schoolmaster. It would be an unpardonable mistake, to! 
suppose that one possessed of such rare endowments} 


himself, was not capable of leading others along the || 


path of science; and it would be equally an affront of- 
fered to the understandings of the parents of his schol-| 
ars, to suppose it possible for them to prefer a less gifted | 
individual as the instructor of their children. It is true | 
that there was occasionally a visitor in town, who did 
not accord to the productions of Ambrose the meed of| 
praise so willingly as his unsophisticated neighbors had | 
been wont to do; but wo betide the man who presumed | 
so far on the hospitality of his host and hostess as to! 
point out any defect in his inimitable compositions. —| 
When a man’s character is one fairly established, it is 


|| pear to be new to her. 


harp, woe and shoe, strain and made could be hardly 
considered proper rhymes. 

Although the person of Ambrose was not one that be- 
tokened great genius — he being not only plethoric and 
sluggish — but having a low narrow forehead, protuber- 
ant eyes and fat, dumpling cheeks — yet it was believed 
not a girl in the village could with any prospect of suc- 
cess attempt the reduction of his mighty heart. He had 
been heard to say — and many a maid has trembled at 
the mention of it—that he should seek a wife of far 
different materials from those of which the neighboring 
farmers’ daughters were composed. It is true he some- 
times visited the assemblies of the young, and listened 
while they sung his own glorious strains— bat he never 
deigned to sit out the whole evening. And in vain were 
the attractions of currant wine, head cheese, or apple- 
sauce, plied by the fair hands of the young spinsters to 
induce a longer stay. His everlasting plaid cloak would 
be thrown unceremoniously over his round shoulders as 
soon as the trencher had beed cleared of its tempting 
contents, and with a curl of disdain on his thick lip, he 
would retreat from the inferior throng. 


But the time drew near when even the resistless and 
resisting heart of Ambrose should feel the silken dart of 
love quivering in its very core! A young lady by the 
name of Julia, who had written much for several good 
periodicals, and who really possessed no small share of 
genius, paid a visit to an old aunt of hers, who lived in 
the village. Tne garrulous old dame soon made Julia 
acquainted with the history of Ambrose — that is, as far 
as she was capable of telling it. Julia was given to un- 
derstand that the schoolmaster was a youth of twenty 
four, a ‘gentleman’ of great erudition — of consummate 
talents — aid of very prepossessing exterior. The old 


lady was not able to furnish Jwiia with any samples of 


his handy work, but she said she would send an invita- 
tion to him, and would introduce the two geniuses on 
that very evening. Ambrose was invited —but he had 
already seen Julia, and the story of her literary excel- 
lencies was nut new to him. He made no doubt that 
Julia had brought about this interview, herself, and he 
had therefore come armed with such missiles as, he 
made no doubt, would set fire to her combustible heart. 
He had not made up his mind whether he should be kind 
orcruel; but he resolved to weigh her in the balance of 
his profound judgment, and act accordingly. Julia was 
too well bred to exhibit any surprise when this ungain 
personage was first introduced to her notice; but she 
could not avoid shrinking a little from his gross and im- 
pertinent familiarities. The conversation naturally 
turned upon authors and their productions; and Julia 
soon perceived that this wonderful youth had no claims 
to be considered one of the literati. Nevertheless, she 
did not, at once, write him down a pretender. She knew 
that many illiterate persons possessed the genuine spirit 
of poetry, and waited until she should see some of his 
productions before she passed her final jadgment upon 
him. She soon had an opportunity ; for Ambrose drew 
out a large piece of carefully folded paper, and present- 
ing itto Julia, demanded her opinion of its contents. 
She read the first four lines, and paused. She could not 
deny that they were well written; but tiey did not ap- 
She read on—a light dawned 
jupon her memory. Her eye and cheek began to kindle, 
jand the poor girl was scarcely able to contain herself 
juntil she had finished the piece. Then handing it back 
to Ambrose, she said, in a tone of bitter irony: ‘I think, 
jsir, that you were correct in saying that we were kin- 
| dred minds, for it seems not only yorr ideas but your 
words take the same course with mine. This piece is, 
with a trifling variation in orthography, the identical 
,one which I published in the — Magazine, two ycarsago! 
‘Oh! I made a mistake —I gave you the wrong 
piece — here is the one I intended to present you.’ 
Julia readily pardoned the oversight, «ud took the real 
| Simon Pure from his large, brown hand. ‘ 
‘This,’ said Julia, as she glanced over it, ‘is the pro- 





| duction of a friend of mine, by the name of Elisha 


dangerous to assail it, and these ultra-critics always | Bartlett. It was written on the death of Canning. I 


found themselves regarded with distrust or contempt||see you hav 
| when they ventured to say that this line had too few Squire B——.,’ 


| feet, or thot line too many — that this verb had no nomi- 


e applied it to the benefit of the deceased 


Ambrose took his hat, and made himself scarce. He 


native and that nominative no verb— that dart and||was never seen in the village afterwards. 
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I suppose I must apologise to the world for not giving 
them this letter at an earlier date; but really I have 
been so much engaged in eating sweetmeats, and chat- 
ting with the young ladies, that I have been unable to con- 
tinne my descriptions until now. I was yesterday intro- 
duced to Squire Tonguehopper, of this place. I found 
him sitting under an apple-tree, like some great Roman 
in ordinary, and husking corn, at which he seemed to 
be an adept. The first thing which attracted my atten- 
tion was the chair in which he sat. This seat was gilded 
and carved in the most finished style. Upon the back 
of it was painted a small monkey — certainly the most 
genteclly formed of any of the species that I had ever 
seen. 
a little ape that once belonged to the family, but which 
had been sent to Europe, led through Italy, France, and 
Spain, and was, at present, being exhibited in the halls 
and at the tea-tables of the quality in Great Britain.— 
The last that was heard from it, it was jabbering and 
cutting its antics in the Highlands of Scotland. But to 
return to the Squire. He arose on my approach, and 
presenting the three longest fingers of his right hand, 
gave me a dignified salutation. Ithen spread my white 
handkerchief in a chair which stood near, and seated 
myself under the shade of the wide spread tree. The 
heavens above were our canopy — the earth, carpetted 
by green grass, was under our feet. Thus first met 
Squire Tonguehopper and myself. A more romantic 
meeting could scarcely be conceived of. I think the 
Squire felt itso; for he was silent at least ten minutes, 
as if overwhelmed by the refleetions to which this ex- 
traordinary meeting gave rise! During this protracted 
silence, I had time to mark the appearance of the 
Squire. Tis eyes were very large, and protruded some- 
what from under his forehead. I perceived a slight 
wound on his left eye-brow; he told me it was a mus- 
quito bite. THis nose was long, and rather sharp. On 
the end of this feature was a small piece of courtplas- 
ter, which, I have since been informed, covered a red 
pimple. His mouth was larger than ordinary ; and his 
teeth, which were constantly in sight, on account of two 
tusks that held his upper lip far apart from the under 
one, were large, and apparently japanned. He wore a 
brown coat. If I recollect aright, there were twelve 
buttons upon it, exclusive of the four behind. Take 
him all in all, the Squire is not a handsome man ; but, 
as aun American poet has justly remarked, 

Handsome is, 
That handsome does. 

I shall not attempt to describe the town, its trade, its 
manufactures, and its beauties. Ileave such work to 
inferior minds. My object is to give the world an ac- 
count of what I am doing, what company I frequent, 
and what great men pat me on the head, and give me a 
sugar-pluin, I stubbed my toe yesterday, and have not 
been able to wear my shoe since. I limp considerably 
when I walk, and have been obliged to purchase a new 
cane, for which I paid three-and-six pence. 


THE SABLE WiIsiTOR. 
Original. 

Tuere is a dark, mysterious and saturnine gentleman 
who is prowling about in the world, and frequently in- 
troducing himself to the acquaintance of all classes of 
men. Perhaps there never was a visitor so unwelcome, 
and yet socommon. Every body bars his doors against 
him at his approach, and yet he does not seem offended 
at this rudeness, for he will come again at the first fa- 
vorable opportunity. The ladies reduce their waists to 
the smallest possible compass in order to attract him — 
the soldier and sailor go to seek him in foreign coun- 
tries, and the merry drink to his success continually — 
yet when he makes his appearance, ali flee from him 
with affright. In truth, he is calumniated and shunned, 


I was informed it was an exact representation of 








him with all the prowess they could display; notwith-| 
standing which some persons have been unreasonable | 
enough to charge them with carrying on a secret corres- | 
pondence with him, and being in his actual employ. — | 
Every person living will one day become acquainted | 
with him, and yet no one on Earth has everseen him.—| 
| Adam knew him, and all posterity shall know him, yet! 
to none of us has he ever presented himself. 





A LITERARY WITTE. 
How delightful is it— says D’Isreli, in his Curiosities | 
|of Literature, — when the mind of the female is so hap- 


in the literary avocations of her husband. It is then 
truly that the intercourse of the sexes becomes the most | 
refined pleasure. What delight, for instance, must the | 
great Budzus have tasted, even in those works which | 
must have been for others a most dreadful labor! his | 
wife left him nothing to desire. 





The frequent compan- 
ion of his studies, she brought him the books he required | 
ito his desk; she compared passages, and transcribed | 
quotations: the same genius, the same inclinations, and | 
|the same ardor for literature, eminently appeared in 
\those two fortunate persons. Far from withdrawing her | 
husband from his studies, she was sedulous to animate | 
him when he languished. Ever at bis side, and ever | 
assiduous, ever with some useful book in her hand, she | 
acknowledged herself to be a most happy woman. Yet | 
she did not neglect the education of eleven children. | 
She and Budens shared the mutual cares they owed | 
their progeny. 
lar felicity. In one of his letters he represents himself 
as married to two ladies; one of whom gave him boys | 
and girls, the other was philosophy, who produced books. | 
The lady of Evelyn designed herself the frontispiece to 
his translation of Lucretius. She felt the same passion | 
in her own breast as animated her husband’s, who has 
written with such various ingenuity. Of Baron Haller 
it is recorded that he inspired his wife and family with 
a taste for his different pursuits. 


Budeus was not insensible of his singu- | 





They were usually | 
employed in assisting his literary occupations; they | 
translated manuscripts, consulted authors, gathered | 
plants, and designed and colored under his eye. What 
a delightful family picture has the younger Pliny given 
posterity in his letters!) Of Calphurnia, his wife, he 
says, ‘her uffection to me has given her a turn to books, 
and my compositions, which she takes a pleasure in| 
reading and even getting by heart, are continually in 
her hands. How full of tender solicitude is she when I) 
am entering upon any cause! How kindly does she re- 
joice with me when it is over! While I am pleading, 
she places persons to inform her from time to time how | 


attends the cause. When at any time I recite my} 
works, she conceals herself behind some curtain, and | 
with secret rapture enjoys my praises. She sings may | 
verses to her lyre, with no other master but love, the best 
instructor, for her guide. Her passion will increase 
with our days, for it is not my yonth nor my person, 
which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and 
my glory, of which she is enamored.’ 
Waldie’s Port Folio. 


NAHANT. 

Trapirion says that several Quakers with their fami- 
lies resided on this peninsula during the time of the per- | 
secution against that sect, and kept a zealous look out | 
for the emissaries of tyranny—being ready to take to 
their boats for the islands in the bay, or for Cape Ann, 
in case of danger. As the storm passed away, many of | 
them probably remained from choice, as the ruins of old 


place, are to be found at Nahant. It is a frequent re- 
mark, that while other resorts for health and recreation 
weary by repeated visits, a love of this place increases | 
as the residence continues. 





pily disposed, and so richly cultivated, as to participate || 


| 


° | 
Tam heard, what applauses I receive, and what success | | 
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wells and cellars, existing beyond the history of the}|* 


|| book should not have a share of public favor. 


Tage ha é 
| This is an entertaining work, by Procter, or, in other words, Barry 


| Cornwall — for this assumed name is the one by which Procter 


| wishes to be known as a writer. Every page of the work is full of 
| 


|interest ; and, save occasional marks of carelessness, its appear- 


|ance is creditable to the genius and critical taste of the author. 
| A 
| Poems. By Hannah F. Gould. 


Third Edition. — Our opinion of 
lthe merits of these Poems, has been given heretofore. 


We place 
jthe title over this notice, in order to commend the typographical! 
It is 
| from the press of Hilliard, Gray & Co. — aud we would invite our 
|readers to go with us and buy a copy, that they may see how well 
|a book can be printed in this country. 


|clearness and neatness of the book, which make it valuable 


| - 

| Tue New York Mirror. — This excellent work still maintains 
its high character for beautiful typography, the excellence of its 
engravings, and the interesting reading matter which enriches its 
jcolumns. We always hail its arrival with pleasure. 


Tue AMARANTH. — This work is now under the supervision of 
Messrs W. H. Burleigh and E. P. Dyer — and is fast improving. 








Communication, 








| Tue Wasuincton Harmony — A Collection of Sacred Music — 
Consisting of Psalui and Hymn Tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems, &c. : 
Edited by Thomas B. White, and Edward L. White. Newburyport, 
| 1835. 

| This is a very handsome Music Book, of two hundred and ninety- 
six large pages. About one half consists of selections from au- 
thors of approved merit, and the selections appear to have been 
made with good taste, and to have all the variety, for congregational 
purposes, which different subjects and different metres require.— 
This part of the book, therefore, is as well recommended by usage 
as by the authority of names. The other half of the book is made 
up of original compositions by the Editors. 

Of the merits of the original compositions, the inclination of our 
opinion is, upon the whole, favorable. There is a general sobriety 
of manner, anda steadiness of movement, which are not only be- 
coming, but are indispensable in adapting inusic to purposes of de- 
votion or praise. There is, however, oue leading characteristi¢ 
which will render the original compositions generally of little or no 
practical use. Our choirs are mostly made up of voices whose 
compass cannot manage the range of music here found. Itisa re- 
markable fact, that in a very great proportion of the tunes, the So- 
pranos reach to G., and in St Paul’s, page 75, to A. With profes- 
sional vocalists, this might be no difficulty, but with our church 
choirs as now organised, the attempt to execute such passages will 
result in a mere scream. This is another peculiarity of equal ob- 
jection; the frequent occurrence of successive semiquavers, in 
movements Wherein great flexibility of voice and exact execution 
will be required. We name Moore, page 166, in illustration. There 
is an inflection, of frequent occurrence, which has neither beauty 
nor novelty to recommend it. 
bar of Bridge Street, page 64. 
for the church. 


An instance will be foundin the 10th 
Some of the tunes are quite too airy 
We name Portland, page 164. | No one, we think, 
can read the musie, without having brought to mind the old air of 
‘Songs of Zephyrs,’ in nautical roundelay. 


The last line is almost 
note for note with the song : 



















Pp ee Sen te a ee et ee oe 
bee Speen | 


There are some palpable instances of false accent. The music of 
Pilgrim, page 155, is throughout modulated on a false accent, the 
accent of the music falling upon unaccented syllables. We do not 
approve of putting old names to new tunes, such as Irish and Jor- 
dan. But our greatest objection is to turning songs into hymn 
tunes. We find in this book, The Bonny Boat, page 46; Kinlock of 
Kinlock, page 50; The Swiss Boy, page 94; Ah, what delight the 
Sailor knows, page 173; The Last Rose of Summer, page 181; and 
Auld Lang Syne, 186. We solemnly protest against this amalgaima- 
tion. If the business goes on much longer, there will be no differ- 
ence between the music of the ball-room and the church. There 
are some gross errors in the division of syllables. We particularly 
noted one in Essex, page 15: : 





| 
+ i 
i os 4 Pelee! 





























hat — 
Till Heavy -en 


Except the objections we have noticed, we do not see why this 





| with halle -lu - jah’s ring, 
We certainly can 
name worse books than the Washington Harmony, as a whole. 
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DANCE WITTE ME—A WALTZ. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
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The Ovy Corner. | LABOR. PUNISHMENT. 
| Cheered with the view, man went to tili the ground The land wants such 
PROMISES. | From whence he rose ; sentenced indeed to toil, As dare with rigor execute the laws ; 
Promistnc is the very air of the | = = panishment, yet— even in wrath Her festered members must be lanced and tented : 
Time; it opens the eyes of expectation. Ue mencihul is Beneath — this tell boceme He’s a bad surgeon that for pity spares 
Pestsmance te.ever the duller tee The solace of his woes, the swect employ The part corrupted till the gangrene spread, 
His act; and, but in the plainer and simpler “ atti nelle hour, and surest guard And all the body perish: he that’s merciful 
Kind of people, the deed is quite out of Against disease and Genth. Unto the bad, is cruel to the good. Randolph. 
Use. To promise, is most courtly and fashionable ; SSS > === a ne 
Performance is a kind of will or testament, MOP. PRESS. 
Which seems a great sickness in his judgment , Some popular chief This nurse of arts, and freedom’s fence, 
af That makes it. iene More noisy than the rest, but cries halloo, in — is treason against sense ; 
} A promise may be broke; ant in a trice the bellowing herd come out; 99 : os _ 4 oe sii se 
Nay, start not at it —’ Tis an hourly practice; The gates are barred, the ways are barricadoed : ~eschepn RR: speed Cong he eens 
The trader breaks it, yet is counted honest. And one and all’s the word: true cocks o’ tle game! edna = ‘rs a 
The courtier keeps it not — yet keeps his honor; They never ask for what, or whom they fight; First rob before they stop eomplaint. Greene. 
Bi Husband and wife in marriage promise much, a — ‘om out, and shew *em but a fue ; a = aps 
Yet follow separate pleasure, and are — virtuous. Cry liberty, and that’s a cause for quarrel. MORNING. 
The churchmen promise too, but wisely they yo. What various scenes, and, O! what scenes of woe, 
To a long payment stretch the crafty bill, Thou many-headed monster-thing, Are witnessed by that red and struggling beam ! 
) And draw upon faturity. - ia a O who would wish to be thy king! Scott. = Pqiee aU phe ay low, 
avard’3 King Charles I. : nae Hi i1rough crowdet 1ospita veholds it stream ; 
: = nde a mae? — The ruined maiden trembles at its gleam, 
PLAYERS. ? S the c.her. ; The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and jail, 
They abuse our scene, Milton. The arin wretch starts from tormenting dream ; 
And say we live by vice; indeed ’tis true; ————— T he wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 
As the physicians by diseases do, PRUDENCE. Tris her sick infant’ s couch, and soothes his feeble wail. 
Only to cure them: they do live, we see, She’s a majestic, ruler, and commands 
Like cooks by pampering prodigality ; Even with terror of her awful brow. Seistas WOST OW i? 18 AN 12 ih 
Which are our fond accusers. On the stage, Asina throng, sedition being raised AND = 
We set an usurer to tell his age ; Tlv ignoble multitude inflamed with madness Biterar G tt 
How ugly looks his soul: a prodigal Firebrands and stones fly ; fury shows them weapons : 5 . ex nsiv 
Is taught by us how far from liberal Till spying some grave man, honored for wisdom , ERSEANNES BURST SAPTRRAT. 
j His folly bears him. Boldly I day say, They straight are silent, aiiliaetistiealinannes , Orrice or Purtication, No. 19, Water Street— Third Story. 
; There has been more by us in some one play Whilst he, with his sage counsel, doth ama Terms. Three dollars a year if paid in advance — four dollats if 
: Laughed into wit, and virtue, than hath been Their mind’s disorder, and appease Sicis rage : uotpaid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six months 
By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin, So Prudence, when rebellious appetites — payable in advance. 
| And foppish humors: hence the cause doth rise, Have raised temptations, with their batteries No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are paid. 
| Men are not won by th’ ears, so well as eyes. Assaulting reason, then doth interpose, , All letters must be post paid, and addressed to the Editor. 
Muse’s Looking Glass. And keep it safe. Nubb. PRINTED BY JUSTIN JONES. 
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